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Enhancino  Recruitment  by  Assessing  Applicant  Values 


Finding  the  "right"  person  for  the  job!  That's  the 
goal  of  recruitment  and  selection  from  an  employer's 
point  of  view.  That  means  finding  someone  who  is 
not  only  technically  capable  of  performing  the  job, 
but  someone  who  will  also  work  well  with  the  other 
employees,  share  the  organization's  vision  and  be 
committed  to  the  organization  and  its  vision,  long 
enough,  at  least,  for  the  company  to  recoup  its 
training  and  orientation  costs;  but  hopefully,  much 
longer. 

Finding  the  "right"  job!  That's  the  goal  of  the  same 
process  from  the  job  seeker's  point  of  view.  To  job 
seekers,  the  process  means  finding  jobs  where  they 
can  apply  their  technical  skills,  knowledge  and 
expertise;  and  just  as  importantly,  where  they  can 
feel  that  what  they  are  doing  is  of  interest,  has  value, 
is  challenging  and  sastisfying,  and  offers  them 
opportunities  to  belong  and  to  grow. 


From  both  points  of  view  — employer's  and  job 
seeker's  — it's  obvious  that  the  business  of  matching 
people  to  jobs  involves  much  more  than  making  sure 
technical  skills  and  requirements  match.  Issues 
relating  to  values,  interests,  and  attitudes  are  just  as 
important,  and  in  some  cases,  more  important. 

If  you’re  an  employer  who  would  like  to  learn  more 
about  how  to  assess  value-related  aspects  in 
potential  employees,  this  booklet  may  be  of  interest 
to  you.  It  will  give  you  practical  suggestions  on 
assessing  the  values  potential  employees  hold,  on 
coming  to  terms  with  your  own  and  your 
organization's  values,  and  on  incorporating  value 
assessments  into  your  recruitment  and  selection 
process.  It  will  also  discuss  the  importance  of  sharing 
common  values,  particularly  on  key  issues  relating  to 
.what  and  how  things  are  done  in  the  workplace. 


SEEING  EYE  TO  EYE 


If  both  you  and  the  applicant  have  a clear  idea  of 
what  each  other  cares  about,  each  of  you  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  evaluate  the  particular  fit  of  the 
job  and  person.  And  that,  hopefully,  will 
increase  the  likelihood  of  creating  a long-lasting 
and  harmonious  working  relationship. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying,  that  tolerance, 
respect,  and  understanding  of  others'  values  is 
essential,  but  it's  unlikely  that  either  you  or  the 
employee  will  be  satisfied  for  long  if  there  is 
little  shared  common  ground  in  the  values  you 
each  hold.  It’s  better  in  the  long  run  that  both  of 
you  know,  before  any  committment  is  made, 
what  each  of  you  values  and  how  that  might 
affect  your  working  relationship. 

Value-related  differences  occur  because  people 
represent  different  value  systems.  Those  systems 
create  beliefs  which  make  them  see  the  world 
from  very  different  perspectives.  Things  that 
matter  greatly  to  one  person,  may  matter  little  to 
someone  else. 

It  doesn't  mean  that  either  the  employee  or 
employer  is  being  deliberately  difficult, 
uncooperative,  or  unwilling  to  consider  another 
point  of  view.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
values  are  deeply  rooted  and  form  the  basis  of  ar 
individual’s  basic  belief  system.  They  are  the 
foundation  of  the  approach  people  take  in  doing 
whatever  they  do.  Resolving  conflicts  that  arise 
from  value  differences  requires  changing  beliefs. 
That  is  not  a simple  matter! 


As  an  employer,  you  are  likely  aware  of  the  broad 
range  of  values  people  hold.  And  because  you  also 
likely  know  the  value  of  a loyal,  committed 
employee,  often  one  who  shares  your  work-related 
values,  you  will  also  appreciate  the  importance  of 
assessing  applicant's  values. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
ASSESSING  VALUES 


In  assessment,  many  employers  focus  on  credentials, 
as  well  as  related  skills,  knowledge  and  necessary 
attitudes.  It  is  frequently  suggested,  that  employers 
add  values,  beliefs  and  interests  to  their  assessment 
list,  as  they  are  often  the  very  factors  which  motivate 
the  performance  of  those  other  "essential" 
requirements. 

Here  are  four  reasons  why  assessing  applicant  values 
makes  good  sense. 

1.  Values,  beliefs,  interests  and  attitudes  are  more 
difficult  to  change  than  skills  and  knowledge.  It  is 
much  easier  to  create  training  programs  to  increase 
and  develop  skill  and  knowledge  than  it  is  to  create 
training  to  change  values  and  beliefs. 

2.  Values,  beliefs,  attitudes  and  interests  are  the 
elements  that  drive  employees  to  learn  skills  and 
knowledge.  Intrinsic  motivation,  arising  from 
personal  values,  interests  and  attitudes  creates  the 
ideal  climate  for  learning.  Since  continual  learning 
is  becoming  a norm  in  the  work  world,  having  staff 
who  are  intrinsically  motivated  to  learn  is  essential. 

3.  Corporate  values  and  beliefs  are  better  expressed 
when  individuals  have  been  hired  who  share  the 
values  and  beliefs.  Corporate  values  come  to  life 
only  through  employees;  corporate  values  are 
meaningless  if  employees  do  not  share  them. 


4.  The  fulfillment  or  expression  of  values,  beliefs, 
interests  and  attitudes  is  the  key  consideration  for 
retaining  employees.  Remembering  that  the  "right" 
employee  from  the  employer's  perspective  is  one 
who  will  remain  with  the  organization  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  it  is  important  to  provide 
the  employee  with  a "why  " for  staying.  Utilizing 
only  financial  compensation  as  an  incentive  for 
loyalty,  employers  place  themselves  in  a precarious 
position  regarding  staff  turnover. 

...  Exceptionally  skilled  people  who  dislike  their 
work  are  simply  less  valuable  to  an  organization,  in 
the  long  run,  than  merely  competent  people  who 
want  to  do  the  work. 


The  section  "The  Importance  of  Assessing  Values"  has  been 
adapted  from  Passion-Based  Hiring:  The  Recruitment, 
Selection,  and  Retention  Process  From  A Career 
Developmentalist’s  Perspective,  by  Dave  E.  Redekopp  and  J. 
Barrie  Day,  The  Centre  For  Career  Development  Innovation, 
Concordia  College,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada.  August, 
1990.  It  is  printed  with  their  permission. 
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Identifying  NA/ork-related  Values 


Your  values  and  beliefs  are  important  to  both  you 
and  your  business.  Whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  they 
are  responsible  for  setting  the  tone  of  the  workplace 
and  the  way  your  business  operates.  Because  they  are 
based  on  the  basic  beliefs  you  hold,  you  will  likely 
want  to  maintain  and  promote  them.  Invariably  new 
employees  bring  along  their  own  sets  of  values, 
which  may  or  may  not  differ  from  your  own. 

KNOWING  YOUR  PERSONAL  VALUES 
AND  YOUR  WORKPLACE  VALUES 

Before  you  can  determine  whether  or  not  someone 
else’s  values  are  compatible  or  in  conflict  with  your 
own,  you  have  to  be  clear  on  what  your  own  values 
are.  And,  as  an  employer  responsible  for  creating  the 
tone  of  a work  environment  that  is  tolerant  of  and 
accommodating  to  many  different  value  systems,  it 
will  be  important  for  you  to  distinguish  between  your 
own  personally-held  values  and  the  values  your 
company  holds.  Although  undoubtedly,  there  will  be 
some  cross-over  between  your  own  and  those  of  your 
company,  your  company  values  will  likely  be 
broader  and  not  so  passionately-held  as  your  own 
might  be. 

Organizational  values  must  have  enough  latitude  to 
allow  people  with  differing  values  and  beliefs  to  feel 
comfortable.  There  must  also  be  a willingness  on  the 
part  of  both  employer  and  employees  to  compromise 
to  certain  ”acceptable-to-me"  limits  in  order  to 
accommodate  others.  These  compromised  values  are 
likely  the  ones  that  will  form  the  basis  of  your  work- 
related  values. 

REASSESSING  YOUR  VALUES 

Reassessing  your  values  every  so  often  is  essential. 
Over  time  and  with  exposure  to  different  ideas  you 
and  your  values  change.  In  addition,  as  employees 
move  in  and  out  of  an  organization,  their  individual 
styles  of  working  and  thinking  leave  their  own  marks 
of  influence  on  the  values  system  established  there. 


Eventually  workplace  practices  may  be  quite  far 
removed  from  the  beliefs  and  values  that  originally 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  practices.  They  may, 
now,  reflect  a value  structure  quite  different  from 
what  you  believed  existed  in  your  workplace.  As 
standards,  popular  beliefs,  the  players  and  their 
values  change,  the  basic  values  that  have  determined 
your  workplace  practices  may  shift  and  need  to  be 
reassessed. 

So  periodically  sit  down  and  think  critically  about 
such  things  as 

• your  management  style 

• how  you  relate  to  your  staff 

• how  decisions  get  made 

• how  flexible  your  workplace  is 

• the  client  relationship  you  foster 

• what  your  goals  and  objectives  are. 

WORKPLACE  PRACTICES  — 

WHAT  DO  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  YOUR 
WORKPLACE  VALUES? 

How  are  things  done  within  your  business?  Would 
you  say  you  have  a flat,  flexible  work  organization? 
Or  is  it  a structured,  hierarchical  one?  Does 
information  flow  freely  in  all  directions  — up  and 
down  and  laterally?  Or  does  information  flow  from 
the  top  down? 

How  things  operate  at  the  worksite  is  usually  a 
reflection  of  the  values  and  beliefs  that  drive  the 
organization.  Ask  yourself  the  following  questions 
and  try  to  see  how  your  workplace  values  have 
translated  into  particular  practices  in  the  workplace. 
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In  your  organization... 


• Are  employees  encouraged  to  discover  and 
implement  their  own  ways  of  doing  things,  or  are 
directives  given  which  tell  them  how  things  are  to  be 
done? 

• Are  all  employees  informed  of  all  actions/ 
decisions  relating  to  company  policy  or  are  only 
those  people  who  management  feel  they  need  to 
know  about  it  made  aware  of  certain  issues? 

• Are  your  employees  encouraged  to  pull 
together  to  assist  one  another  with  projects,  to  meet 
deadlines,etc.,  regardless  of  the  duties  involved;  or  is 
each  employee  made  solely  responsible  for  his/her 
own  areas,  projects,  duties,  deadlines? 

• Is  a team  approach  used  in  solving 
problems;  or  are  major  problems  resolved  and 
decisions  made  by  the  "boss"  or  management? 


• Is  the  customer  always  right? 

• Are  you  concerned  with  accommodating 
people's  various  roles  and  responsibilities,  by  making 
worktime  alternatives  available  to  them? 

• Do  staff  opinions  enter  into  your  decisions? 

These  are  but  a few  examples  of  questions  you  could 
ask  yourself  about  your  own  workplace  practices  to 
shed  light  on  the  values  that  exist  there.  Questioning 
those  practices  that  influence  the  atmosphere  and 
create  the  emotional  environment  in  the  workplace 
will  likely  give  you  the  most  insight  into  your 
underlying  workplace  values. 


• Are  employees  encouraged  and  invited  to 
stretch  themselves  in  their  abilities  to  perform  tasks 
and  grow  within  the  organization;  or  do  job 
descriptions  determine  how  far  an  employee  can 
stretch? 

• Do  you  encourage  your  employees  to  be 
independent,  creative  and  critical  thinkers  or  do  you 
expect  them  to  do  what  they  are  told  without 
questioning? 


• Do  you  make  whatever  training  the 
employee  needs  to  do  the  job  better  available  to  him/ 
her,  without  concern  about  a loss  of  investment  if  he/ 
she  should  leave? 
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STATING  YOUR  VALUES 


Now  that  you've  considered  that  the  ways  things  are 
done  in  the  workplace  are  a result  of  the  work-related 
values  that  are  at  play  there,  you  can  more  easily 
prepare  value  and  belief  statements  that  drive  your 
business.  The  questions  below  might  help  you  create 
statements  about  your  beliefs  and  values. 

1)  What  is  the  primary  driving  force  behind 
your  company/organization  — profit  margin? 
product  quality?  customer  satisfaction?  valuable 
contribution  to  society? 

2)  How  do  you  measure  employee 
commitment?  — long  hours?  acceptance  of  policy 
without  question?  concern  for  growth  and 
development  of  the  company?  willingness  to  offer 
suggestions  contrary  to  established  policy,  if 
necessary? 

3)  What  policies  and  practices  have  you 
adopted  for  the  well-being  of  your  employees?  (those 
workplace  practices  that  accommodate  individual 
employee  circumstances  and  realities)  — flexible 
working  hours?  maternity/paternity  leave?  on-site 
day  care  service,  educational  leave  opportunities, 
counselling  services,  etc? 

4)  What  kind  of  a working  relationship  does 
your  management  style  promote  between  you  and 
your  staff  — Do  people  work /or  you  or  with  you? 

5)  What  do  you  consider  your  most 
important  business  assets?  — your  employees?  the 
product?  the  customer?  your  business  connections? 

6)  What  are  the  major  concerns  of  your 
company?  — contribution  to  society,  environmental 
and/or  social  responsibility?  profit  margin?  quality 
product?  providing  leadership?  improving  conditions 
for  others? 


7)  What  comes  first  in  your  operation?  — 
your  reputation?  integrity  and  honesty  with 
employees  and  clients?  being  first?  the  loyalty  of 
your  employees?  cooperation  and  sharing? 
competition?  expansion? 

With  regard  to  the  workplace,  I believe  that... 
Example: 

1 . Employees  must  be  involved  in  making  decisions 
that  ajfect  them  and  their  work. 
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CHECKING  WORKPLACE  VALUES 
AGAINST  PRACTICES 

Now  for  each  of  the  values  identified  on  the  previous 
page,  list  examples  of  everyday  practices  that  occur 
within  your  workplace  which  prove,  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a doubt,  that  those  particular  values  are  at 
work  there.  You  should  have  no  difficulty  finding 
examples  to  support  the  values  you've  listed  if  those 
are  your  workplace  values. But  if  practices  and  stated 
values  don't  jibe,  you  may  need  to  rethink  whether  or 
not  the  values  you  have  indicated  are,  in  fact,  the 
values  you  hold. 


Through  these  exercises  you  should  be  able  to  get  a 
fair  grasp  on  the  those  practices  that  exist  in  the 
workplace  that  are  driven  by  your  values.  There  are, 
as  well,  certain  aspects  inherent  in  some  jobs  that 
may  or  may  not  create  conflict  for  certain 
individuals.  Being  aware  of  such  issues  will  also 
assist  you  in  getting  the  "right"  person  doing  the 
"right"  job. 


BEING  AWARE  OF  VALUE-RELATED 
ASPECTS  OF  THE  JOB 

Analyzing  the  particular  job  you  are  recruiting  to  and 
its  place  within  the  larger  organization,  may  be  able 
to  give  you  some  insight  into  the  kind  of  value- 
oriented  applicants  the  job  would  appeal  to. 

Knowing  this  about  the  job  will  enable  you  to 
explore  these  areas  with  potential  employees  during 
the  interview;  giving  both  you  and  the  applicant  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  whether  or  not  the  position 
would  be  satisfying  and  rewarding. 

The  following  suggestions  may  help  you  explore  this 
avenue  more  fully. 

1.  What  is  the  major  focus  of  the  job?  What 
particular  aspects  of  the  job  would  you  see  as  being 
potentially  rewarding,  meaningful,  satisfying? 
Consider  such  value-related  activities  as  providing 
direct  service  to  an  expressed  need,  assisting  in  the 
protection  of  an  endangered  animal  species,  allowing 
an  idea  to  become  reality,  organizing  information 
into  workable  systems,  educating  the  young,  teaching 
illiterate  people  to  read,  etc. 

2.  Are  there  any  specific  beliefs  that  an  employee 
must  hold  to  get  enjoyment  from  the  job?  For 
example,  beliefs  and  attitudes  concerning  the  value 
of  the  environment,  the  equality  of  peoples,  equal 
opportunity,  it  doesn't  matter  whose  right  as  long  as 
everyone  is  satisfied,  etc. 

3.  What  growth  opportunities  does  the  position  offer? 
Vertical  and  lateral  advancement;  the  opportunity  to 
learn  new  applications,  technologies;  internal  and 
external  career  paths;  financial,  personal  growth  etc. 

4.  How  much  freedom  does  the  position  allow  for 
individuals  to  express  their  own  values? 

5.  Do  you  know  of  any  aspect  of  the  job  that  could 
create  value  conflict  for  individuals  with  particular 
beliefs? 

Keep  your  answers  the  these  questions  in  the 
forefront  of  your  mind  as  you  will  need  to  consider 
your  responses  very  soon. 
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Maintainino  Company  Values 


Over  the  next  few  pages  you  will  be  taken  through 
the  following  four-part  plan  to  help  you  assess  work- 
related  applicant  values  during  recruitment 

1)  Developing  a Set  of  Company  Values, 

2)  Ranking  Your  Values, 

3)  Preparing  Interview  Questions 
that  Assess  Values,  and 

4)  Holding  a Pre-Employment  Interview. 
Following  this  process  will  hopefully  help  you  find 
employees  who  will  fit  the  job  and  the  work 
environment,  while  enabling  you  to  maintain  and 
build  your  company  values. 

1 . DEVELOPING  A SET  OF 
COMPANY  VALUES 


DO  YOU  SEE  YOUR  VALUES  HERE? 


The  values  shown  here  are  ones  commonly  held  by 
many  employers.  Yours  may  be  here,  or  you  may 
have  totally  different  ones. 


Providing  Quality 
Service 


Now  that  you've  identified  the  values  that  drive  your 
workplace,  you  may  want  to  use  them  to  create  a 
formal  statement  of  your  company's  values.  You 
might  want  to  have  them  printed  up  as  a poster  and 
mounted  on  the  wall.  They  could  also  be  given  to 
the  job  candidates  you  are  interviewing  as  an 
introduction  to  a discussion  on  values. 

In  the  space  provided  below  outline  the  values  and 
beliefs  that  would  appear  on  that  poster  — values 
you  feel  your  employees  would  confirm  as  values 
that  drive  your  organization  and  ones  that  you  would 
like  your  future  employees  to  share. 


Providing  Direction  and  Leadership 


Write  your  ranked  list  below. 


2.  RANKING  YOUR  VALUES  — 
KNOWING  WHAT  MATTERS 
MOST 

Putting  the  company  values  in  categories  and  ranking 
them  in  order  of  importance,  will  allow  you  to  see 
the  full  range  of  work  issues  your  values  cover. 

Under  each  heading,  list  those  practices  which 
support  that  value.  This  will  point  out  areas  that  your 
company  focuses  on  in  a major  way,  as  well  as  those 
areas  it  doesn't.  Your  list,  although  more  detailed, 
might  look  something  like  the  following. 

Customer  Service: 

• customer  concerns  are  the  company's 
highest  priority 

• prompt,  courteous  responses  to  customer 
complaints  is  always  required 

Product  Quality: 

• whatever  must  be  done  to  produce  a 
quality  product  is  done 

• a system  designed  to  maintain  highest 
quality  is  maintained 

Employee  Commitment  to  the  Business: 

• employees  are  expected  to  work  overtime 
as  required  to  get  the  job  done 

• employees  are  encouraged  to  become 
involved  throughout  the  operation 

Commitment  to  Employee  Well-being: 

• work-time  alternatives  are  available  to 
employees  who  want  and  need  them 

• on-site  fitness  programs  can  be  arranged 

• employees  are  invited  to  become  involved 
in  other  areas  where  they  wish  to  develop 
skill,  or  have  an  interest 

• wide  range  of  counselling  services  are 
available  to  employees  — personal, 
financial,  substance  abuse,  career 
counselling,  etc. 


Now  that  you've  got  both  the  company's  values  and 
your  own  fresh  in  your  mind,  you'll  be  in  a good 
position  to  evaluate  the  applicant's  compatibility.  The 
best  way  to  assess  that  is  through  well-designed 
interview  questions  that  relate  to  your  list  of 
company  values.  The  next  section  will  provide  some 
suggestions. 
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3.  PREPARING  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  THAT  ASSESS  VALUES 


The  interview  questions  you  create  should  give  the  applicant  the  opportunity  to  see,  evaluate  and  respond  to 
your  company's  major  values  and  the  way  things  are  done.  The  questions  below  are  merely  suggestions  to  get 
you  started  thinking  about  the  kinds  of  questions  you  could  pose. 


VALUE  QUESTIONS 


VALUE  QUESTIONS 


Consumer  - Oriented 

• How  have  you  handled  dissatisfied 
customers? 

• What  steps  have  you  taken  to  ensure 
that  your  customers  are  satisfied? 

• What  were  your  main  concerns 
when  you  were  promoting  a 
product? 

Concern  for  Quality 

• When  are  you  satisfied  with  the  job 
you  have  done? 

• In  your  past  work,  what  made  you 
feel  as  though  you  had 
accomplished  something? 

• In  the  past,  how  have  you  dealt  with 
a customer’s  concern  about  the 
price  of  a product? 

Personal  Satisfaction 

• What  kinds  of  duties  have  you 
found  personally  rewarding  at  your 
previous  job(s)? 

• What  types  of  work  have  been 
important  to  you? 

• What  have  you  found  particularly 
appealing  about  the  previous  jobs 
you  have  held?  What  aspects  do  you 
expect  to  find  rewarding  in  this  one? 

• What  would  you  look  for  in  a new 
product  line  that  this  company 
might  develop? 


Equitable  Employer  - Employee  Relationships 

• How  important  has  it  been  for  you 
to  be  involved  in  making  decisions 
about  work  practices  that  you  have 
had  to  carry  out?  Explain  how  you 
have  been  involved. 

• How  important  has  it  been  for  you 
to  be  able  to  openly  and  honestly 
express  your  opinions  about 
company  policies  and  practices  in 
previous  jobs?  How  did  you  use 
this  opportunity? 

Commitment  to  the  Business 

• What  are  your  career  goals? 

• Where  do  you  see  yourself  in 
five/ten  years? 

• How  did  you  become  interested 
in  this  business? 


For  each  position  you  are  recruiting  to  develop  a 
series  of  questions  such  as  these,  to  help  you  assess 
any  important  value-related  issues,  as  seen  by  the 
applicant. 

By  targeting  your  questions  to  specific  values,  you 
will  be  able  to  determine  how  closely  the 
interviewee’s  work-related  values  match  your  own. 
Any  major  differences  you  detect  will  likely  be  the 
ones  you'll  discuss  in  detail,  in  the  pre-employment 
interview  to  follow. 
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4.  HOLDING  A PRE-EMPLOYMENT 
INTERVIEW 

After  you’ve  chosen  a candidate  you  feel 
comfortable  with  and  about,  and  who  you  feel  will  be 
satisfied  in  the  job,  plan  to  hold  a pre-employment 
interview  with  the  candidate.  That  will  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  any  other  concerns  either  you 
or  the  prospective  employee  may  still  have. 

The  employee  will  no  longer  be  nervous  about 
getting  a job  offer,  and  will  be  in  a better  position  to 
honestly  evaluate  the  position.  You  can  discuss  both 
sets  of  values  candidly  and  make  sure  the  recruit 
understands  your  values  and  related  expectations. 

Give  the  employee  ample  opportunity  to  find  out 
about  the  inside  workings  of  the  operation  — its 
policies  and  practices,  both  formal  and  informal.  It 
may  be  useful  for  you  to  prepare  information  sheets 
that  introduce  new  employees  to  your  business 
operations  and  discuss  its  focus  and  orientation. 
Information  on  the  following  should  be  included: 

• working  conditions,  hours  of  work,benefits 

• management  practices 

• educational  and  training  opportunities  available 

• company  policies 

• expectations  relating  to  outside  involvement 

• social  and  recreational  opportunities 


Posing  questions  like  the  following  may  help  to  open 
up  a values-related  discussion. 

1.  Since  you've  done  this  type  of  work  before,  do 
you  have  any  particular  ways  of  doing  your  job 
that  you  hope  to  be  able  to  use  here? 

2.  Did  you  have  any  concerns  about  how  things 
were  being  done  in  your  last  position  or  in  the 
whole  organization?  Do  you  have  any  concerns 
about  those  aspects  of  this  job? 

3.  What  company  practices  that  I have  described 
have  particular  appeal  to  you?  Why? 

4.  How  do  you  think  you  will  like  working  for  this 
company?  Why? 

Hopefully  working  through  the  exercises  in  this 
booklet  will  help  you  in  your  recruitment  and 
selection.  Once  you're  satisfied  that  you  have  found 
the  "right"  person  for  the  job,  you  may  find  that  you 
will  want  to  make  some  adjustments  to  the  job  to 
make  it  the  "right"  job  for  the  person  you  have  hired. 
That  will  likely  be  a sure  test  that  the  values  you  both 
hold  are  shared,  and  that  both  you  and  the  employee 
will  benefit  and  grow. 


Allowing  Your  Company  to  Grow 


Businesses,  organizations,  companies  grow  in  many 
ways.  Expanding  and  growing  financially  are 
important  growth  areas,  but  companies  also  mature 
in  other  ways.  That  maturity  is  often  reflected 
through  the  value-related  practices  companies 
institute  which  show  sentitivity  to  their  workers  and 
to  current  important  issues. 

Values  do  change  over  time  and  with  exposure  to 
new  ideas.  If  you’re  keeping  abreast  with  changes  in 
the  larger  workplace  and  in  the  world,  your  values 
are  bound  to  change,  too.  Changing  is  a sign  that 
you  and  your  business  are  growing.  And  that’s  a 
good  sign. 


Now  that  you've  worked  your  way  through  this  plan, 
you  have  made  some  important  moves  to  ensure  a 
winning  partnership.  You've  examined  and  redefined 
your  own  work-related  values  and  set  them  before 
your  potential  employees  to  discuss  and  consider  in 
light  of  their  own.  There  should  be  no  surprises. 
You've  looked  at  what  goes  on  in  your  workplace 
with  a critical  eye  and  provided  the  opportunity  for 
the  employee  to  do  the  same.  With  everything  out  in 
the  open  and  up-front,  you  should  be  confident  about 
the  choice  you  make,  and  so  should  the  candidate. 
Good  luck! 
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